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JULIA READING THE NEWSPAPER TO CAPTAIN RUSHTON. 


JULIA CUNNINGHAME; In a handsome house, situated in one of the many 
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mind and body, but was beginning slowly to re- 
cover. She could not, however, sit up, being still 
too weak for that; and the hours seemed very 
long and tedious, as she lay in bed, unable to 
read, and with no ene to look after her but the 
servants, at least when her uncle was from home ; 
and he was generally ont nearly all day, except at 
meal times and in the evening. When she was at 
the worst, however, he had remained in the house 
all day, and had been-very frequent in his visits 
to the sick-room, manifesting the greatest and 
most affectionate anxiety about her. The best 
advice had been procured, her slightest wish was 
attended to, and every delicacy that she fancied 
was directly obtained, provided it was not forbid- 
den by the doctor. 

Yet poor Emily still wanted something which 
no one around her was able to afford, and that was 
sympathy. Her uncle was a fine, generous, open- 
hearted character, with much real kindness in his 
disposition, and a very sincere and paternal regard 
for his orphan niece, but yet quite incapable of 
fully entering into all the peculiarities of Emily’s 
sensitive mind and easily excited feelings. From 
his boyhood he had led a wandering life, and hav- 
ing seen but little female socjety, he was, perhaps, 
not very-well calculated to guide and direct such 
a disposition as Emily’s; and she, on her part, 
though she felt both love and gratitude towards 
her kind and indulgent uncle, was too timid and 
reserved to open her heart to him, as she often 
longed to do. 

Her affections had become chilled and her man- 
ner constrained during her long sojourn with her 
aunts, who, formal pe unbending themselves, ex- 
pected the mest exact conformity from Emily to 
all their established habits and rules. In conse- 
quence of this, there was a certain stiffness and 
constraint in Emily’s demeanour, which she had 
never been able wholly to lay aside, and which to 
her open-hearted and rather off-hand uncle was 
anything but agreeable. He feared she was not 
happy, thought she must be afraid of him, and 
sometimes fancied he had done wrong in taking 
her from under her aunt’s care, and placing her 
in a situation where she had no companion but 
himself, and was necessarily obliged to spend a 
great part of the day alone. 

Captain Rushton’s servants did very much as 
they pleased, for Emily knew nothing of house- 
keeping, and was too timid to attempt interfer- 
ence, even when she felt quite convinced that 
things were not going on as they ought to do. In 
her aunt’s house, she had been accustomed te the 
perfection of order and good management, and 
she could not help feeling that in her uncle’s esta- 
raga there existed a very different state of 
things. 

As she lay in bed during a cheerless day in 
November, too weak to sit up, and yet unable to 
sleep, her eye wandered over the room, and at 
last settled on the small, dim fire that was burn- 
ing in the grate; it wanted fresh fuel, but she 
almost dreaded the presence of the noisy, awk- 


ward housemaid, who had been recommended by | youP” said her uncle, 
| I’m a rough old sailor, and hardly 


the cook as “a sister of her’s who lived in the 





tle table by the bedside; it was time to take her 
medicine; and slowly raising herself on her elbow, 
she poured it out, and after swallowing it, laid 
down again. Another half hour passed away; 
her eye uneasily and wearily ran over the large 
and rather dirty panes of glass in her bedroom 
window; she began to count them, hardly know- 
ing what she did, and then, heaving a deep sigh, 
looked at the fire again: it was almost out—she 
must ring now. No one came, and she rang a 
second time. After the lapse of two minutes, 
Hannah came stumbling up-stairs, and presented 
herself at the bedside with an ill-concealed grin 
on her face. 

“ Why didn’t you come before, Hannah ?” said 
Emily, in a complaining tone. “I have rung 
twice for you.” 

“La! did you, Miss? I never heard the bell 
the first time, then. I suppose I must have been 
out; I had to run for some sugar, as Cook hadn’t 
any for tea.” 

“ The fire is almost out,” said Emily, in a weak 
voice; “do make it up quickly; the bed hasn’t 
been made yet, and my uncle will be at home 
soon.” 

Hannah bustled away for some coal and wood, 

and then filled the room with dust, in her attempts 
to rekindle a flame. Emily looked at her awkward 
efforts with a feeling akin to disgust, and when 
at last the obstinate coal was coaxed into a blaze, 
she painfully rose from her uncomfortable bed, and, 
wrapping herself in a dressing- gown, sat shivering 
by the miserable fire while the bed was remade. 
Hannah had been accustomed to work all her life 
long, but it had been rough farm-house work, 
and her clumsy ways and noisy bustling move- 
ments were very ill suited to a sick-room. Yet 
still she was good-natured in her way, and felt 
real pity for poor Emily, whose pale face and lan- 
guid eyes were ummistakeable tokens of weakness 
and suffering. 
When the bed was ready, Emily slowly crept 
into it again, and lay dewn once more, quite faint 
and exhausted even with the slight exertion she 
had made. After knocking over the bottle which 
contained Emily’s medicine, and & wine- 
glass in her endeavours te dust the room quickly, 
Hannah went down-stairs, and in a few minutes 
Emily heard her unele’s He came in, and, 
sitting down by the bed, her thin white hand 
in his own, and kindly asked how she felt. 

“ T think I am a little better, unele, thank you, 
only I am so very weak.” 

“We must wait till you're a little stronger, and 
then get you into the country ” said 
her unele, cheerfully ; “ only this is such a bad 
time of the year. See, I’ve brought you some 
grapes. he continued, producing a large and 

tifal bunch. “I saw some very fine ones 
at a fruiterer’s, and I thought you seemed to re- 
lish the last you had.” 

“Thank you,” said Emily, as a faint smile 
passed over her face ; “ you are very kind, uncle.” 

“ Now, is there anything else that. I can do for 
-naturedly. “ You see 
w how to 


country, and wanted to come and take a place in | treat a sick lady. I’m afraid you feel dull and 


London for a change.” 


| lonely sometimes, don’t you?” he added, as he 


Emily looked at her watch, which lay on a lit- | noticed the wearied expression of her countenance. 
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“ By the by, Emmy, haven’t you any young friend 
that could come and stay with you a bit, until 
you get better P”’ 

A bright look passed over the girl’s face, as she 
said quickly:— 

“Oh! yes, there’s Julia Cunninghame, if she 
could leave home; but then het mamma is very 
delicate, and I am afraid she could not be spared.” 

* Well,. the best way is to ask her,’ said Cap- 
tain Rushton. “ Tell me her direction, and I'll 
write at once. Has she any father P” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ Well, then, I'll write to him; I don’t know 
how to write to young ladies. Have you had any 
tea, Emmy P” 

“Not yet, uncle.” 

“ Why not ? You shouldn’t go so long without 
food; those lazy women down-stairs ought to 
come and look after you oftener. You should 
make a noise, and drive them about.” 

Emily laughed at this. ‘ Hannah is noisy 
enough already,” she thought. 

The next day, towards evening, Emily was as 
usual lying alone. She had passed a restless night, 
and was, in consequence, rather worse than she 
had been the day before. “ I wonder whether she 
will come,” thought Emily. “It was very kind 
of my uncle to write; how I wish I could feel 
more at home with him; but we are so different 
in some things. He is not like dear mamma, 
though he is her own brother.” 

Just then she heard the hall door open, and, 
after a minute or two, close again. 

* That cannot be my uncle,” she thought ; “it 
is too soon for him.” 

The next moment she heard Hannah’s heavy 
step on the stait's; and listening intently, she 
distinctly heard a second step. “ It is not, surely 
it is not—” and in another minute she was in 
Julia’s arms. 

“My dear Emily, how are you? how ill you 
must have been !” 

“Oh! Julia, how kind of you to come so soon ; 
how thankful I am to see you.” And poor Emily 
wept in the very joy of her heart. 

Julia sat quietly by, till the outburst of feeling 
had subsided, now and then uttering a kind ex- 
pression of sympathy, or gently kissing Emily’s 
cheek. At last the invalid looked wp 

“Oh! Julia, you seem almost like an angel ; 
how I have longed for you, while I have been 
lying here alone day after day, with no one to 
speak to, and only those careless, inattentive ser- 
vants to take care of me.” 

“But your uncle,” said Julia, in an inquiring 
tone. 

“Oh, he’s very kind—very kind indeed,” re- 
plied Emily ; “but then he is out nearly all day, 
and besides, he has never been accustomed to 
ilness ; he says he does not know what it is to 
be ill even for aday. But, Julia, dear, do take 
your things off, and have something. There is no 
room ready for you yet, I’m afraid; but I'll ring 








the bell.” 

In a short time Hannah entered, and stood 
staring at Julia, while she received Emily’s in- 
junctions to ait some clean sheets and light a fire 
in one of the spare rooms. 

“Did you ever see & more uncouth-looking 


tee 





housemaid ?” exclaimed Emily, when Hannah had 
taken her departure. 

“ She looks rather rustic,” replied Julia, smiling; 
“yet she seems good-natured, and willing too.” 

“ That’s my uncle,” said Emily, as they listened 
to a loud and quick knock at the door. “ He will 
be here directly; he generally comes to see me as 
soon as he returns.” 

Julia was going to reply, but was prevented by 
Captain Rushton’s entrance. 

“ Now, I call this real kindness,” exclaimed he, 
warmly shaking Julia by the hand, after Emily 
had introduced her ; “ kindness itself. I feel really 
indebted to you, Miss Cunninghame; but I’m 
afraid it was inconvenient for you to leave home 
on so short a notice.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Julia, in her own open, 
unaffected manner, which at once found its way 
to the old Captain’s heart. “ Papa had to come 
to London on a little business, and directly your 
letter arrived, he proposed that I should accom- 
pany him.” 

“And where is Mr. Cunninghame ?’’ said Cap- 
tain Rushton, in a quick voice. “I hope he will 
make this his home while he remains in London.” 

“Thank you,’ said Julia, smilmg, “he did 
bring me to the door, but we did not know how 
we might find poor Emily, so he would not come 
in; but he promised to call to-morrow morning.” 

* Dear, dear,” said Captain Rushton, in rather 
a mortified tone, “now, why didn’t he come in; 
we have plenty of rooms to spare, and it wouldn’t 
have made Emmy either worse or better. But 
where does he put up?” 

“ At Rider’s Hotel generally,” replied Julia. 

“ Ah! Rider’s, yes, yes. Well, now Miss Cun- 
ninghame, go and take off your things, and have 
something to eat and drink; that is always the 
first thing with me after a journey. Why, you have 
done Emmy good already. I have not seen her 
look so bright for these six weeks; she has got quite 
a colour again.” 

“T shall soon get better now,” said Emily, with 
a quiet but happy smile. “ Dear Julia, I cannot 
thank you enough for coming; but, uncle, will 
you ring the bell, please ? I told Hannah to pre- 
pare a bedroom and light a fire; but she’s so 
heedless, I dare say she has forgotten.” 

“TI see about it—I’ll soon see about it,” ex- 
claimed Captain Rushton, hastily rmmning down- 
stairs; and the next moment Emily and Julia 
heard him in loud tones reproving Hannah for her 
carelessness and neglect. Aamily laughed. 

“ He will be minded,” said she, “‘ when he is 
once fairly roused. Every now and then he finds 
out something that makes him angry, and he does 
storm, till Cook and Hannah are both frightened ; 
but in a general way he is so quiet and easy, that 
the house might go uncleaned from one week’s 
end to another, and he would not notice it.” 

“ You are tired, Emily,” said Julia, soothingly, 
as her friend wearily passed her hand over her 
face. 

* Not tired of you, dear Julia; but I am so 
weak that a very little upsets me. Here’s Han- 
nah coming to say your room is ready, I suppose. 
I fear it will not be so comfortable as I could 
wish ; but you'll excuse it, will you not?” 

It must be confessed that Julia’s bedroom was 
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not a very inviting one. It was a large apart- 
ment, and the furniture was handsome, but it had 
a dingy, neglected look. And as Julia took a 
general survey, she thought: “ If mamma were 
here, she would say, ‘It wants a mistress’ eye 
and hand to give it the finishing touch.’ But, 
poor Emily,” she said to herself, “is unable to 
look after anything now, and the housemaid seems 
quite inexperienced ; I must not expect things to 
be so orderly and well managed as at our own 
dear home.” 

After taking off her things and arranging her 
hair, Julia went to the washing-stand to wash her 
hands; but there was only a small quantity of 
thick, black-looking water in the ewer, no soap, 
and no towel. 

“ Perhaps I shall find some soap in this closet,” 
she thought, opening a half-closed door. There 
were two or three shelves, filled with old news- 
papers, dirty pamphlets, a few broken chimney 
ornaments, and sundry other articles, but no 
soap; and she was obliged to content herself with 
rinsing her hands in the dirty water, and wiping 
them on a clean pocket handkerchief, which she 
happened to have in her travelling bag. She 
longed to wash her face after her journey, but it 
was not to be thought of in that impure liquid; 
and after determining (if she could find an oppor- 
tunity) to ask Hannah for some clean water, she 
returned to Emily’s room. 

“Your tea is waiting, dear Julia,’. said Emily 
as she entered ; “ pray, go down at once, and have 
something,” she added, as Julia hesitated. “I 
dare say my uncle is there, and I know he will 
wait for you; but stay, you do not know the way. 
I will ring. Hannah, show Miss Cunninghame 
into the dining-room.” 

After a few kind words to Emily, Julia followed 
her conductor, and took the opportunity of beg- 
ging for a fresh supply of water. “ And I think 
you have forgotten to put any soap,” she added, 
wildly. 

“I'm very sorry, Miss; I did forget quite,” 
exclaimed Hannah, looking confused. “I'll put 
some directly; and if there’s anything clse you 
want, I hope you'll please to name it, Miss,” she 
added, recollecting her master’s reiterated injunc- 
tions to make Miss Cunninghame as comfortable 
as possible. Mr. Rushton was not in the dining- 
room; and after waiting for a few minutes, Julia 
concluded he was not at home, and poured out a 
cup of tea, of which refreshment she felt greatly 
in need. The tea tasted very smoky, and was not 
over hot; the toast was very much burnt, and 
the mutton chop (which Captain Rushton had or- 
dered) was almost raw. But Julia was not in the 
habit of making troubles of trifles ; and, blessed 
with a young and healthy appetite, she managed 
to make a tolerable meal, in spite of the bad 
cooking. Just as she had finished, the hall-door 
opened, and Captain Rushton bustled into the 
room, rubbing his hands. 

“T couldn’t persuade your father to come here 
to-night, Miss Cunninghame ; I found him sitting 
very comfortably in the coffee-room, with half a 
dozen more gentlemen; but he said he had en- 
gaged a bed, so he has promised to come to- 
morrow.” 

* And you have taken the trouble to go all the 





way to Rider’s!” exclaimed Julia. “Oh! Captain 
Rushton, I am so sorry.” 

“Not at all, not at all; why should you be 
sorry P I’ve had quite a pleasant walk. You have 
had your tea, I hope, Miss Cunninghame ?” 

“ T have, thank you: may I pour out a cup for 

you P” 
" “Do, if you please. Ah! how they have burnt 
the toast; it’s a strange thing those women be- 
tween them can’t manage to toast a bit of bread 
properly. Well, what do you,think of Emmy ? 
she looks very sadly, doesn’t shé, poor child P” 

** She does,” replied Julia, “‘ and she seems dis- 
tressingly weak ; but I should hope that the dis- 
ease is subdued, and that she is now only suffering 
from the effects.” 

* Ah! that’s just what the doctors say,” ex- 
claimed Captain Rushton, with a look of admira- 
tion at Julia’s penetration. ‘ They say she only 
wants good nursing and care, and that she hasn’t 
had, I’m afraid, at least not as I could wish. You 
see, I’m obliged to be out nearly all day, and 
those servants neglect her-—-I’m sure they do. 
Then she has been alone, with no one to speak to, 
and it’s very dull work day after day; but now 
you are come, I expect you will quite sct her up. 
And now, Miss Cunninghame, I hope you will just 
make yourself as much at home as if you were at 
home. I’m a free and easy old fellow, and I can’t 
bear ceremony, and all that. I like to feel com- 
fortable myself, and I like everybody about me to 
feel comfortable too. I can’t get on with stiff, 
formal people; but there’s nothing of that sort 
about you, I’m sure. I could tell that directly 
you opened your mouth.” 

All this time the Captain was by no means idle; 
the burnt toast had nearly disappeared, and a 
plate of bread-and-butter as well; and cup after 
cup of tea had been handed to him, till Julia 
feared the teapot was empty. At last he pushed 
away his plate, put his spoon inside the cup, and 
gave the bell a loud and long peal, which was an- 
swered by Hannah. 

“ Clear the table at once,” he said, hastily. 

“Miss Cunninghame, I’ve several letters to 
write.” 

Julia smiled, and said: “ Then I had better 
leave you alone, Captain Rushton. If you please, 
I will go and sit with Emily a little while.” 

“ Do, do, she’ll be glad to see you; and, Miss 
Cunninghame, do see that she has something to 
_. frequently. Dr. Taylor laid such a stress upon 
that.” 

Julia promised all that was required, and then 
went to Emily’s room. “ She found her awake, and 
quite inclined to talk. 

“J fear you will think my uncle very strange 
and unpolished in his manners sometimes, Julia.” 

“ 1 think he is a most kind and friendly person, 
Emily. I felt at home with him directly. I have 
been thinking all tea time, how thankful you must 
feel to have found such a home and such a pro- 
tector.” 

“Oh! and so I am,” answered Emily; “my 
uncle has been quite like a father to me since I 
came to live with him, and I ought to love him 
dearly, especially as he is dear mamma’s own brother, 
and I do; but still, Julia, there are some things 
that try me—things, perhaps, that I could hardly 
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explain to another 
perplexing to me. eseem so very different from 
each other—to have no ideas in common ; he does 
not like the things that I do: poetry, for instance; 
he laughs at it, and calls it stuff ; some of the most 
lovely things that Mrs. Hemans has written even, 
he sees no beauty in them. Once he said, it was 
a waste of time to read such nonsense. So you 
see, I can’t speak about any of my pursuits to 
him, and often I would give a great deal to know 
what to talk about. We sit so long without 
speaking, that I feel quite uncomfortable; and 
yet, what can Ido? I know nothing about poli- 
tics, or ship news, or anything in which he feels 
so much interest. Now, don’t you think, Julia, 
that I am to be pitied ?” 

In her own mind, Julia feared that her friend 
had grown a little selfish, and rather inclined to be 
discontented ; but she felt that, in her present weak 
and suffering state, it would neither be wise nor 
kind to express these sentiments; so she quietly 
said: “I have no doubt, dear Emily, that the 
things you have just been mentioning are trials, 
and that you often feel at a loss how to act; but 
I think we have talked long enough now; we must 
not forget that I came to nurse you, and I cer- 
tainly should not be acting the part of a good 
nurse to let you get tired or excited ; besides, you 
must be in want of something now. What do you 
take for supper ?”’ 

“ A little arrowroot generally,” answered Emily ; 
“but oh! Julia, I hardly fancy anything that 
comes out of that kitchen. Cook is very dirty— 
I'm sure she is; and though I have so little ap- 
— she sends up a great basinful, enough to 
ast a week: the very sight of it sets me against 
a 

“T'll go and make it myself,” said Julia, rising. 

“Oh! no,” exclaimed Emily, catching hold of 
her hard, “I wouldn’t have you go on any ac- 
count; you don’t know what an ill-tempered, vul- 
gar woman she is.” 

“Then let me make it up here?” said Julia. 
“There’s a nice little fire now; I could make it 
in two minutes.” 

“ But, Julia, I’m ashamed to give you so much 
trouble.” 

“ Don’t say so, dear Emily; I'll ring the bell 
at once.” 

Julia had some difficulty in collecting the few 
things that were wanted in the making of arrow- 
root; but Hannah, with all her gaucherie, was 
very willing to do what was required, and besides, 
she liked Julia’s pleasant, affable way of speaking, 
and thought her a very nice young lady. 


“T haven’t enjoyed anything so much since I’ve | 
been ill,” said Emily, after she had taken the | 


arrowroot. “It has quite a different taste to 
Cook’s.” 

Julia smiled, and said: “ Now, dear Emily, let 
me shake up your pillow, and make the bed com- 
fortable. Does any one sit up with you at night?” 

“Not now,” answered Emily. “ When I was 
so very ill, uncle insisted upon the servants sitting 
up by turns, and he used to come himself two or 
three times in the night to see how I was; but 
lately it has not been necessary.” 

There was a quiet look of rest and satisfaction 
on poor Emily’s pallid countenance, when Julia 





rson, but that are very often | left the room, after having made up the fire, 


swept the hearth, placed everything that was 
wanted upon the little round table, and finally 
read a few verses out of the Bible to her sick 
friend, the holy breathings of which shed a calm, 
sweet influence over the invalid’s mind, and seemed 
to compose her both in body and spirit. 

When she went down-stairs, Julia found Cap- 
tain Rushton standing with his back to the fire, 
and the cloth laid for supper. 

“ What a nice bright face she has!” he thought, 
as she entered the room with a light step and a 
cheerful countenance ; “I wish poor Emmy was a 
little more like her.” 

There was a fine lobster on the table, which 
Captain Rushton proceeded to dress. 

“Now, may I make free with you?” he said, 
after pouring out a spoonful of oil. 

“ As free as you please, Captain Rushton.” 

“ There’s a paragraph in the newspaper that I 
want to read to-night, and my eyes are not the 
best in the world, especially by candlelight: will 
you read it to me P” 

“ With pleasure,” said Julia, taking the paper 
in her hand. “ Which is it ?” 

He pointed to a long article on the corn-laws, 
which Julia read to the end. During supper, 
neither she nor Captain Rushton seemed at a loss 
for topics of conversation. As he had been a tra- 
veller, it was the most natural thing in the world 
that Julia should like to hear his adventures by 
sea and land. One subject introduced another ; 
she was an attentive and interested listener, and 
when bed-time arrived, she left the old captain 
charmed with her sprightliness, good-nature, and 
freedom from formality. 

“She’s the nicest girl I ever saw,” he said to 
himself, as he proceeded to change his boots for 
a pair of warm slippers; “the very nicest girl I 
ever saw; if I were thirty years younger, who 
knows——” 

“ Poor Emily,” thought Julia, when she found 
herself alone, “I don’t think she feels that even 
we young girls should not live to please ourselves; 
how much happier she would be, if she could only 
be persuaded that her present duty is to make her 
uncle’s home as pleasant, attractive, and comfort- 
able as she can.” 

The next morning brought Mr. Cunninghame 
and his carpet bag ; for Captain Rushton, with his 
accustomed hospitality, had the evening before ex- 
torted a promise from him, that as long as he re- 
mained in London he should take up his quarters 
with him. 

In a day or two Emily was so much better, 
that she was able to sit up for several hours at a 
time, and frequently entered upon the subject of 
her difficulties and troubles. Julia always listened 
patiently to her complaints, but endeavoured at 
the same time to lead Emily’s mind to a consci- 
ousness of her own duties with regard to her 
uncle. 

“ Did it ever strike you, dear Emily,” she said 
one day, after Emily had been pathetically lament- 
ing the want of congeniality between herself and 
her uncle—* did it ever strike you, how very often 
women are called upon to sacrifice their own in- 
clination and taste, that they may gratify the 
wants and wishes of others? It was papa,” she 
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added, modestly, “who first mentioned the sub- 
ject, and since then I have thought of it a great 
deal, and I do think that we cannot be truly 
happy unless we learn to live for others.” 

** But how does that apply to my case ?” asked 
Emily, rather petulantly, for her conscience smote 
her a little. 

“ Only in this way,” replied Julia, pleasantly, 
“ that I think, perhaps, if you sometimes tried to 
take more interest in the things that your uncle 
delights in, you would feel much more at home 
with him, and he with you. It seems so natural 
that, in return for his kindness and affection to- 
wards yourself, he should look to you to make his 
home cheerful and happy. And, dearest Emily, 
I do believe that every act of self-sacrifice brings 
its own reward in the blessing of an approving 
conscience: and then it is so sweet to deny our- 
selves for those whom we love, and who have a 
right to look for our attention and gratitude.” 

Emily did not make any reply to this; but she 
pondered it over in her own mind, and at last 
came to the conclusion that Julia was right, and 
that perhaps she had been too forgetful of her 
uncle’s comfort and happiness. With this con- 
viction came the desire to rectify her errors ; and 
when she remembered his uniform kindness, and 
the really tender solicitude that he had mani- 
fested during her -illness, tears filled her eyes, and 
she inwardly resolved that in future she would 
make it her chief business to consult his happi- 
ness rather than her own fancy and inclination. 





CAFES AND SHOPS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


We English, to whom coffee-houses, shops, and 
bazaars are as well known as to any people under 
the sun, are apt to entertain false notions of the 
practices of other nations in regard to such places 
of public resort. Thus, it has been the habit in 
London to associate the idea of a lavish and bar- 
barie magnificence with everything Turkish. If 
we have a Turkish coffee-house, it must show re- 
splendent in columns and silk awnings and bur- 
nished gold; if we open a so-called Turkish shop, 
it is a perfect gem of ornamentation and elaborate 
work; and our only idea of a Turkish bazaar is 
of something still more splendid, carried out to 
an indefinite extent, with every variety in deco- 
ration which it can be made to display. All this 
is astonishingly wide of the reality, and affords a 
very erroneous idea of Turkish life. We shall 
therefore, with the reader’s permission, help him 
to the means of correcting his false impressions 
on this subject. This we shall do by the aid of 
M. Gautier, a French writer, remarkable for the 
vivacity and fidelity of his delineations, from whose 
work, entitled ‘“ Constantinople of To-day,” we 
shall extract and condense some particulars suffi- 
ciently curious and interesting. We begin with 
the Constantinopolitan coffee-houses. 

It is in vain that one looks in Constantinople 
for anything corresponding to the western idea of 
an oriental coffee-house. Behold what you find 
instead:—In a saloon, of a dozen feet square, 
arched and whitewashed, encircled by a wainscot 
about six feet high, there is a species of divan, 
covered with a matting of straw. In the middle 








—and this is the most elegant point of detail— 
a fountain of white marble throws up a stream of 
water, which falls in various streams and clouds 
of spray. In a corner burns a furnace, over which 
the coffee is made, cup by cup, as required, in 
little brass coffee-pots, holding but a simgle cup 
each. The walls are fitted with shelves furnished 
with razors, and small pearl-mounted mirrors are 
hung for the convenience of customers, who may 
see that their beards are dressed to their liking— 
every coffee-house being also a barber’s shop. Turk, 
Persian, and Greek are seen together, submit- 
ting to the barber’s operations, or putting a few 
finishing touches to themselves by aid of the 
mirror. 

Though the Mussulman creed proscribes images, 
and regards the plastic arts as idolatrous, the 
Turks yet adorn their coffee-houses with pictures. 
They go to no great expense, however, for such 
works of art, which consist mostly of French or 
English prints, among which you will see the 
Battle of Austerlitz, a View of a Mosque, with a 
portrait of Old Parr, another of Daniel Lambert, 
and a Balloon Ascent—all in frames worth about a 
a each. 

When you call for a cup of coffee, it is brought 
you by a youngster on the tips of his fingers, in a 
salver of silver filigree, together with a glass of 
pure water. A Frank is known by drinking the 
water after the coffee ; the Turk invariably drinks 
the water first. 

Every one smokes, and every one brings his 
own tobacco—the café supplying only the chi- 
bouque, or pipe, which in some forms is a com- 
plicated apparatus, too heavy to carry about. The 
coffee costs about a penny farthing a cup. The 
money is dropped through the hole of a box, like 
a child’s money-box, placed near the door. A 
beggar in rags may, if he choose, seat himself on 
the divan by the side of the most richly*dressed 
Turk, without exciting remark; but the lower 
classes have cafés of their own, which are much 
frequented. 

In the arch of the ceiling it is not unusual to 
find that a colony of swallows have made their 
nests ; and, as the front is open to the sky, they 
dash in and out again at pleasure, feeding their 
young and circling between the heads of the 
guests. If you look up, you will see the young 
brood peeping over the brink of the nests, and 
gazing unconcernedly upon the customers as they 
come and go. Their confidence is explained by 
the fact that the Turks never wantonly meddle 
with the animal creation, but leave them to their 
enjoyments. 

The café of Beschik-Tasch, on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus, is a picturesque object. It 
is built of planks and trellis-work, raised on piles, 
and is refreshed by breezes from the Black Sea. 
At night its lamps throw a long train of light 
upon the waters, and a perpetual tumult of caiques 
(light boats), landing or embarking passengers, 
gives animation to the scene. 

One of the most remarkable cafés in Constan- 
tinople is that frequented by sailors, near the 
landing-place of Yeni-Djami. It is lighted by 
small glasses filled with oil, in which burns a 
wick. The glasses are hung from the ceiling by 
wires, twisted like bell-springs. The master of 
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the café touches the glasses from time to time, 
and sets them dancing up and down, to the great 
delight of the spectators. There is, further, a 
lustre, composed of iron wire, representing a ves- 
sel, and supplied with lights to indicate her out- 
ine. This machine is a delicate compliment to 
the profession of the customers, and for their 
amusement it can by a touch be set rolling 
and pitching like a ship in a storm. The fre- 
quenters of this café are for the most part savage- 
looking figures, having their arms tattoed red and 
blue, sometimes with the words Mach’ Allah, as 
a preservative against the “ evil eye,” and some- 
times with a verse of the Koran. ‘The absence of 
the habit of drunkenness enables one to mingle 
with the lowest classes in the East—the poorest 
Turk possessing a natural dignity unknown among 
similar classes of Europeans. 

It will be seen from the above description that 
the Turkish café bears little resemblance to the 
idea we have been accustomed to entertain of it. 
We should add, that it is occasionally enlivened 
by troops of musicians, singing in a strain utterly 
incomprehensible to European ears, but to which 
— will listen with pleasure for hours to- 
gether. 

Let us glance now at the shops. A shop in 
Constantinople is for the most part what a Lon- 
don tradesman would call a “ stall,” being nothing 
more than a sort of alcove in a wall, closed at night 
by a shutter, hung upon hinges, which lets down 
like the ports of a ship. The shopkeeper sits 
cross-legged on a bit of matting, and smokes his 
pipe, never moving for hours, nor, apparently, 
troubling his head about custom. The purchaser 
stands in the street, and turns over the goods for 
sale as long as he chooses. As for that display 
of merchandise which is the glory of Regent-street 
and Cheapside, it is a thing completely ignored 
by the Turk. 

As the Turk is continually smoking, so the 
staple of the shops at Constantinople would seem 
to be pipes, pipe-sticks, and mouth-pieces, in every 
conceivable shape and in all varieties of cost. Fine 
tobacco is gold at about eighteenpence the pound, 


‘though the fombeki, or Persian tobacco, is dearer, 


and those who can afford it may smoke it through 
pipes and narghilés, adorned with precious stones, 
whose value would form a handsome dowry. The 
tobacconists are styled tutuagis, and in their shops 
viziers, pashas, beys, and other dignitaries may be 
seen sitting on bales of goods, smoking and telling 
and learning news. The shops of the mouth-piece 
and stem-sellers are very numerous; the stems 
most valued are those of cherry-tree and jasmine, 
and they are sold as high as £5 each. Here and 
there you will come upon an old man, in a superb 
grey beard, drilling away at a cherry-stick with 
an iron drill, set in motion by a bow, and guiding 
the operation with a yellow fleshless arm, that 
might belong to a mummy, his sole company, per- 
haps, a family of young cats merrily rolling in the 
dust he creates. The manufacture of the amber 
mouth-pieces is a peeuliar trade, almost rivalling 
that of the jeweller. When pure, without spot or 
flaw, they will realize as much as from £70 to 
£90 a pair. A collection of pipes and smoking 
apparatus, worth £5000 or £6000, is no unusual 
thmg among the dignitaries of Constantinople. 





On the other hand, cheapness is carried out in a 
corresponding ratio, and multitudes of pipes and 
stems may be had at a price little more than 
nominal. 

As the Turk eats with his fingers, he wants 
neither knives, forks, nor table plate. For such 
articles of food, however, as cannot be well fin- 
gered, he uses a spoon, carved in tortoiseshell or 
boxwood. ‘There are shops for the sale of these, 
and they contain admirable specimens of beautiful 
workmanship. The carving in some of them is 
not to be surpassed; and many are so elegantly 
modelled, that they might be advantageously imi- 
tated by European silversmiths. 

In the street which coasts the Golden Horn are 
the marble-cptters’ yards, where they make the 
turban-headed tombstones with which the ceme- 
teries are crowded, and which look like phantoms 
rising out of the graves. There also are made the 
marble reservoirs and ornaments of fountains, des- 
tined to refresh the streets and to facilitate the 
frequent ablutions inculeated by fhe Mohammedan 
creed. Close to these manufactories of fountains 
and funeral monuments, are the shops of the ven- 
dors of eatables. Their wares are principally a 
species of white cheese, barrels of black olives, 
small casks of caviare, heaps of cucumbers and 
tomatos, and quarters of meat, sentinelled by a 
crowd of hungry dogs. A little farther on is the 
fish-market, decorated with the preserved carcases 
or shells of every inconceivable sea-monster that 
could be found—polypuses, sea-serpents, sea- 
scorpions, and a host of nameless deformities be- 
sides. Among the fish exposed for sale is a mon- 
ster sword-fish, six or eight feet in length. The 
sword is strong, blue, and hard as tempered steel, 
and, being flanked by a large green and fiery eye, 
gives the creature a formidable and ruffianly 
aspect. 

There are no females in the shops of Constan- 
tinople ; but if the women are prohibited from 
selling, they avenge themselves in buying; they 
are seen everywhere in the shops, attended by 
negresses to carry their purchases, and shopping, 
it is plain, is as much relished by the Turkish lady 
as by some nearer home. 

The above would be but a meagre sketch of the 
shops and shopping of a great city, were nothing 
more to be added; but, in fact, the substance of 
the retail commerce of Constantinople would ap- 
pear to be transacted at the bazaar, and it is to 
that we must now turn. 

The Bezestin, or Grand Bazaar, covers an im- 
mense surface, and is in itself a city within a city, 
with streets, lanes, passages, squares, fountains, 
etc., all forming an inextricable labyrinth, in which 
it is difficult to find one’s way. This vast space 
is arched over, and the light is admitted through 
small cupolas. ‘Travellers, in describing the 
Great Bazaar, have raised visions of oriental mag- 
nificence which our author, out of regard to fact, 
feels himself compelled to dissipate; and he de- 
clares that he can compare it to nothing so accu- 
rately as the Temple* at Paris, which it greatly 
resembles in arrangement and style, although it 





* Fora detailed description of the Temple, at Paris, see 
*¢ The Leisure Hour,” No. 80. 
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is much more spacious. 
arcade— 


“T found myself,” says M. Gautier, “in a little street, 
especially devoted to the perfumers. It is there that they 
sell those exquisite essences of jasmin and bergamot; the 
little flasks of otto of roses, in cases of embroidered velvet ; 
rose-water ; depilatory powders; endless varieties of cos- 
metics ; little bags of musk; rosaries of ivory, bloodstone, 
amber, rose, and sandal-wood; Persian mirrors, framed 
with exquisite paintings; enormous square combs, with 
large teeth, and, in short, the whole arsenal of female 
coquetry. In front of the shops are collected innumerable 
groups of women, whose closed yachmacks (face-veils) and 
costume indicate ‘ Moslem’ in every shade and fold. Many 
of them led by the hand pretty children, in embroidered 
jackets of red or green, and Mameluke trowsers of cherry- 
coloured silk; while negresses, dressed in blue or white, 
and ranged behind their mistresses, complete the pic- 
turesque effect of the group..... The fierchant, leaning 
on his elbow, responds carelessly to the thousand questions, 
heaped one upon another by the women, who forage among 
his goods and turn the whole establishment upside down ; 
questioning and talking at cross purposes; asking prices 
without waiting an answer; and keeping up an incessant 
volley of laughter all the time. 

“ Behind these stalls are shops, to which you mount by 
two or three flights of stairs, and where articles of great 
value are stored in drawers and chests, which are opened 
only for purchasers who are in earnest, or who, as shop- 
keepers say, mean business. Here are found the beautiful 
striped scarfs from Tunis; Persian shawls and carpets, 
so exquisitely embroidered as to be scarcely distinguished 
from cashmeres; mirrors, inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; 
low stands, or stools, richly carved or inlaid, on which to 

lace salvers of sherbet; desks for the reading of the 

Coran ; perfume-censers of gold or silver, or engraved or 
enamelled brass; little hands of ivory or tortoiseshell, for 
scratching one’s back; the bells of narghilés, in Khorossan 
steel ; China or Japan cups; and innumerable other nick- 
knackeries of oriental taste or fantasy.’’ 


In the principal street stands a fountain, for the 
ablutions of the Moslemah. Whatever he is en- 
gaged in, the Turk will perform his religious duty 
whenever the set moment arrives; though driv- 
ing a bargain, he will break off in the midst, and 
leave the buyer in suspense while he attends to 
his devotions. 

A shop much frequented by foreigners is that 
of Ludovic, an Armenian, who speaks French, 
hands you coffee to drink, and has an inexhaus- 
tible stock of patience. He deals in everything 
that is rich and rare—arms, antiquities, vases, 
Damascus blades, Circassian casques, coats of 
mail, shields of tortoiseshell or of hippopotamus’ 
hide, long guns, and weapons of the midale ages. 
Then he has silks of silver tissue, slippers, em- 
broidered kerchiefs and Indian and Persian cach- 
meres, and garments stiff with gold; chaplets of 
amber, ebony, and sandal-wood ; fans of the plu- 
mage of peacocks or the argus pheasant; bells of 
hookas, inlaid with silver; and every other article 
of eastern luxury or necessity, from the battle-axe 
of Mahomet 11 to a janissary’s stew-pot. 

Each street in the Bezestin is set apart to one 
particular trade. One is full of the dealers in 
boots, shoes, and slippers; another has nothing to 
offer but caftans, gandouras, and dressing-gowns 
of Broussa silk, and a manufactured stuff for 
waistcoats and trowsers, half silk and half cotton. 
Another street is filled with drapers, where British 
goods, manufactured to meet the oriental taste, 
cut a conspicuous figure. There, also, in a street 
by themselves, are found the gold and silver wire- 
drawers, who make the thread of these metals with 


Entering through an | 





which Turkish caps, slippers, and jackets are so 
exquisitely embroidered. 

The jewellers make no display, but keep their 
masses of precious stones inclosed in coffers, safely 
secured ; and in many a shop, vying in appearance 
with a cobbler’s stall, incredible riches are accu- 
mulated. Diamonds, rubies, pearls, topazes, opals, 
turquoises, garnets, aqua-marines, and agates with- 
out number fill these repositories. The Turks are 
fond of precious stones; deriving no interest from 
their capital, they like to invest it in a diamond, 
which may be easily concealed or transported, and 
yet represents a large value. Their precious stones 
are rarely cut—their jewellers not understanding 
the process, and being, further, unwilling to dimi- 
nish the weight of their gems. It is said that it 
would be easy to spend £50,000 in one of these 
dingy little shops. 

The glory of the Bezestin, however, is the 
“ Bazaar of Arms,” which is regarded as the very 
heart of Islam, and of Turkey as it was. 


“No new ideas have intruded there. The party ot 
‘Old Turkey’ sits there in solemn and cross-legged com- 
posure, professing for the ‘dogs of Christians’ a contempt 
as profound as in the days of Mahomet ir. Time has 
stood still for these worthy Osmanli, who yet grieve for 
the Janissaries and the ancient barbarisms. Among them 
you find the great overhanging turbans, dolmans bordered 
with fur, huge Mameluke trowsers, enormously broad 
sashes, and all the other elements of the really ‘classic’ 
Turkish costume, such as we have all our lives connected 
with the ideal of the Turk. There, too, are those faces, 
as impassive, as fixed as Fate itself; those grave, stern 
eyes; the hawk nose, curving above the long and snowy 
beard ; the sallow cheeks; the robust frame, weakened by 
the use of opium and other sensual indulgences; in short, 
that aspect of the Turk of pure race and ancient faith 
which is rapidly disappearing, and will soon be found only 
in the heart of Asia. 

“The riches heaped up in this bazaar are incalculable, 
and the assemblage of rare and antique arms is astonish- 
ingly curious. ‘There are Damascus blades, similar to that 
with which Saladin severed his scarf of gauze while float- 
ing in the air, in presence of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, who 
had just severed a bar of steel with his own mighty two- 
handed sword ; here are kKandjars, the dull and blue steel 
of which pierces a cuirass as if it were paper, and the han- 
dles of which are mere masses of jewels; old guns, won- 
ders of carving and inlaying ; battle-axes, which may have 
served Timour, Genghis-Khan, or Scanderbeg to hammer 
the helmets of their enemies; and, in fact, the whole 
savage and barbarous arsenal of ancient Islam. ‘There 
glow and sparkle, in a ray of sunlight falling from the 
arched roof, saddles and housings, embroidered with gold 
or silver, and literally blazing with suns and moons of 
diamonds and stars of sapphires; bits and stirrups of 
silver-gilt ; and caparisons, whose oriental magnificence 
has decked the noble coursers of Nedji, those worthy de- 
scendants of the world-renowned aud matchless steeds of 
the races of Islam and the desert.” 


To all these splendours there exists in the Grand 
Bazaar one remarkable contrast, known by the 
characteristic name of the “ Lice Bazaar :’— 


“Tt is the dead-house, the charnel, the knacker’s-yard, 
in which all these magnificent things finally end their 
career. . . . The caftav, which has shown upon the shoul- 
ders of a vizier or pasha, finishes its course on the back of 
a porter or groom. ‘The embroidered jacket, which con- 
cealed the loveliness of some fair Georgian of the harem, 
envelopes, when soiled and faded, the starving anatomy of 
some old beggar woman. .. . It is an incredible agglo- 
meration of rags and leavings, in which whatever is not a 
hole is a stain; and all of which hangs and swings upon 
rusty nails, with that vague sort of human look invariably 
acquired by clothes worn for a length of time... . In 
other times the plague lay hidden among the folds of these 
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PALM TREES OF AFRICA AND INDIA, 


nameless rags, and slept there like a bloated spider con- 
cealed in the depths of his dusty web in some dark and 
obscure corner, and awaiting the approach of his victim.” 

With this significant contrast, pointing to the 
meeting which seems ever destined to take place 
between the extremes of wealth and poverty, we 
must close our view of the business phase of life 
in Constantinople. 





NOTES OF AN AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


PALMS AND PALM WINE. 


Ir is our object on the present occasion, in advert- 
ing to the practice among the natives of tropical 
regions of extracting the sap from many varieties 
of the palm, to bring under notice a few peculia- | 
rities among the various methods adopted by dif- | 
ferent tribes in ascending their erect lofty stems, | 
whether for the express purpose signified, or to | 
gain access to the particular fruits which they | 
yield; and although such methods not only de- 

pend upon the peculiar character of the species of 
palm, but also upon the occasion which demands 
the operation, we discover in them generally very | 
considerable ingenuity in the conception, extraor- 
dinary dexterity in the execution, and, moreover, 
a very remarkable adaptation of muscular power, 
especially in the feet and the toes, which, if not 








the effect of a peculiar organization, must, at least, 
be attributed to long-continued practice. 

In those localities of India where the coco-nut 
palm abounds, and where, as in Ceylon, they are 
cultivated for the manufacture of oil from the nut 
and the distillation of arrack from the sap, as arti- 
cles of commerce, the value of time and labour has 
been so far inculeated among the natives, as to 
have suggested the means of | greed from the top 
of one tree to another, instead of the more tedious 
process of ascending tree after tree, as occasion 
might call for. Hence, adopting the more primi- 
tive method of ascent, in the first instance, to one 
particular tree (which method consists in using a 
number of bands, made of creepers, and placed in 
succession round the stem as the native ascends, 
so as to serve him as steps for the reception of his 
toes), and thus gaining the summit, he afterwards 
passes the stems of creeping plants, or lengths of 
native rope, to an adjacent tree, and, thus con- 
necting the heads of several trees together, passes 
from one to another, tapping them for their sap 
or gathering the nuts. It is to be observed, that 
the stem of the coco-palm, which frequently at- 
tains a height of ninety fect and upwards, is 
marked externally by a succession of rings, about 
a foot apart, from the ground to the summit, which 
show where the leaves have been thrown off in the 
course of its growth. These, presenting project- 
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ing edges (as will be seen in the cut), afford a stay 
for the bands which the native uses in his ascent. 

With one single loop of rope or twisted fibre, 
about ten inches long, the native connects his feet 
together by passing it over both great toes; and 
the loop being brought loosely round the stem of 
a palm tree, whieh, unlike the coco-palm, has no 
rings or inequalities on its surface to afford a 
check or stay, he simply seizes the stem with his 
hands, springs upward, drawing the loop after 
him, and this bearing upon the tree sufficiently 
to check rather than to sustain his weight, he 
simultaneously springs again and again, and 
reaches the top of the tree with that extraordinary 
rapidity which is, in fact, his chief security from 
falling. Here, adopting the most simple of the 
various methods of extracting the sap, he makes 
@ vertical incision, about two inches long, in the 
stalk of large leaves or other green portions of the 
crown, and, s nding under the incision an 
earthen jar, which, slung from his waist, he has 
conveyed with him, he leaves it to receive the 
exuding liquor, and descends by the same means, 
— with a full jar, whieh he had previously 
affixed to the tree. In India the most common 
name given to the unfermented juice is “ toddy,” 
in contradigtinction to “ arrack,” after distillation ; 
but its more general designation in other parts of 
the world is: m wine,’ and this is the familiar 
name in Western Africa and the West Indies, 
where its distillation is. net practised. 

To obtain the coeo-nuts, the natives will fre- 
quently venture to ascend the stem with no other 
security than the simple dexterity of their hands 
and feet ; but when actuated by greater prudenee, 
they will often adopt the following method :— 
Having twisted, in the manner of a hayband, some 
dried palm leaves, or whatever fibrous materials 
may be at hand, the ends are brought securely 
together, and, from the greater compression at 
the extremities, it forms a kind of loop, which in 
shape, and only a little less in size, resembles a 
horse’s collar. To the part so joined, the native 
engaged in the pursuit attaches about four feet 
of rope, made of similar materials, of a finer 
thread—the two joins being so twisted into a knot 
as to afford the greatest security. He makes an- 
other of these loops precisely in the same manner, 
and, passing the rope of each of them, one above 
the other, round the stem of the tree, he brings 
each rope also into a loop, so adjusted and fastened 
at the same point as to admit of its passing freely 
up or down, in the progress of his ascent or de- 
scent. The projecting edges of the rings on the 
stem, which the fallen leaves have left, and which, 
as already noticed, are so conspicuous in the coco- 
palm, afford a stay for the rope-loop to rest upon. 
Having in this manner disposed of both of them, 
one above the other, at a distance which admits 
of his getting his foot into the uppermost stand- 
ing-loop, he pulls up the lower one after him; 
adjusts that so as to bear his weight while he 
pushes up and adjusts the other, reaches that one 
again, and repeats the action till he finds*himself 
immediately beneath the radiating branches of 
the verdant foliage, with the clusters of nuts 
within his reach, from which he selects at dis- 
cretion those that are fully ripe, or those most 
coveted for the delicious fluid within them. Hav- 








ing severed from the tree as many as he may need 
or the branches supply, he lets them fall to the 
ground, and then reaches it himself by the same 
means he ascended. 

A different method is adopted in ascending the 
oil palm. To procure the “palm wine” from this 
tree requires no small degree of agility and ad- 
dress, and it is so far attended by danger that, 
although of rare occurrence, serious accidents and 
even loss of life may ensue. With its erect per- 
pendicular stem, generally completely covered 
from the base to the summit with the remains of 
leaf-stalks, which in the course of its growth have 
decayed and fallen away, and these projecting 
around it like the scales of a fir cone, with their 
edges still retaining strong sharp prickles, it at 
once defies the application of the hands or knees, 
and, it might be supposed, the feet also, in any 
attempt to ascend it. To obviate this difficulty, 
the natives use a kind of hoop of bamboo, which 
takes an elliptical form when the two ends are 
brought together, after being passed round the 
stem of the tree. The person about to ascend 
having well fastened the ends by twisting them 
into a knot, gets within the hoop, and, bringing it 
to bear firmly round his loins, holds the sides of 
it with his hands, places his feet against the tree, 
and proceeds, we may say literally, to walk up 
the perpendicular shaft, his safety entirely depend- 
ing upon the strength of the hoop, and especially 
upon the security of the knot. In this position 
he throws his body a little forward at every step, 
at the same moment slipping: the opposite part of 
the hoop which bears upon the tree a little higher, 
repeating the action and again till he reaches 
the summit. Here, frequently at the height of 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground, with his body 
still bearing upon the hoop and his feet upon the 
shaft, he remains with perfect composure, with his 
hands free to prosecute his further purpose. In 
a small bag, commonly hung round his neck or 
arm, he carries an auger, or some rude substitute, 
to bore the tree, and a calabash or an earthen 
bottle to receive the liquor. A hole is bored about 
half an inch below the crown of the tree, and into 
this is inserted a leaf, rolled up like a funnel, the 
outer end of it being placed to the mouth of the 
calabash or bottle, which is left suspended to re- 
ceive the exuding liquor, and the man then by the 
same means walks backwards in his descent to 
the ground. 

The evening is generally selected for these ope- 
rations, and by the following morning, when he 
again ascends the tree in the manner described, 
the calabash is commonly found full, the liquor 
being discharged more abundantly during the cool- 
ness of the night and morning than in the heat 
of the day. The same tree may thus be tapped 
during many successive years, for the space of 
three weeks or a month, without injury to it ; but 
if this period is exceeded, the tree will either die 
or require a much longer respite to recover. In 
order to protect it from the inroads of insects, on 
the spot where the liquor has been extracted, the 
larvee of whose eggs would also destroy it, the 
hole is on every occasion carefully filled up with 
mud. 

We may here digress for a moment, in antici- 
pation of the very reasonable question, In what 
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way does the climber protect his feet from the 
formidable array of prickles and hard-edged pro- 
jections which so beset the whole stem? It is 
well known that the soles of our feet are com- 
monly more sensitive, and, if unprotected, more 
susceptible of injury even than our hands. The 
soles of the African negro’s feet, however, and of 
other tribes who go barefooted from their infancy, 
become so indurated from constant exposure and 
indiscriminate contact with the roughest surfaces, 
that they are as little sensible either of casual 
incisions or unequal pressure as we may be when 
walking in thin shoes or boots. Many Europeans 
have witnessed the African negroes, perhaps with 
heavy loads upon their heads, traversing the er- 
ratic and broken footways called “ roads,” pass- 
ing over sharp-edged shingles, hot sands, and 
beds of rock, through entangled brakes beset with 
prickles, and up and down the jagged surfaces of 
mountain defiles, without any apparent sense of 
obstruction or danger to the tread; whilst the 
“white man,” with his shoes, has been wincing 
nearly at every step, from the pressure of the 
inequalities beneath his feet or an occasional twist 
And we find that the African has 
again the advantage of us in possessing the faculty 
of making his feet, and even his toes, subservient 
to many purposes which we should never dream 
of. Not only does he use them with as much 
adroitness as his fingers, but they occasionally 
obey the dictates of his ingenuity when his fingers 
would fail in the attempt. He will use his feet 
on many occasions in which we resort to mecha- 
nical power: as, for instance, in holding blocks of 
wood or limbs of trees while chopping them; his 
toes will hold a piece of plank while he saws it in 
a sitting posture; his great toe is used as a peg 
or stay in making his nets or fishing-lines ; and 
he makes his line fast to the great toe while fishing 
from a canoe, by which means he becomes sensible 
of the fish biting while he is otherwise engaged 
with his hands. With his toes, too, he will pick 
up a pin from the ground, or, in the practice of 
petty larceny, turn his back upon any small ar- 
ticle lying upon the ground, and, diverting the 
attention of bystanders by conversation, take it 
up with his toes, and, raising his leg behind, de- 
posit it in a pouch or pocket, worn conveniently 
for such purposes. 

Resuming our main subject, we will observe 
that the “ palm wine,” when first drawn from the 
tree, is remarkably cool and refreshing, agreeable 
to the palate, and, moreover, very wholesome. 
Associated with the varied charms of a gorgeous 
vegetation in those genial climes where Nature 
seems to have fixed her court, and summoned 
around her the choicest and, as Humboldt justly 
says of the palms, “the loftiest and stateliest of 
all vegetable forms,” we may well respond to the 
sentiments of the poet, and exclaim :— 


“ Tet me behold, by breezy murmurs cool’d, 
Broad o’er my head the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmettoes lift their grateful shade. 
Or, stretch’d beneath these orchards of the sun, 
Give me to drain the coco’s milky bow], : 
And from the palm to draw its fresh’ning wine! 
‘More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pours.” 


But in the course of ten or twelve hours, the 





liquor enters into the vinous fermentation, loses 
its sweet agreeable flavour, and becomes sourish 
and very intoxicating. It is in this state that it 
is generally preferred by the natives, many of 
whom are not very scrupulous about the quantity 
they drink. As it obviously acquires its inebri- 
ating property, as well as the flavour most suit- 
able to their tastes, by being kept till the even- 
ing, its effeets are to be seen in the wild hilarity 
of the nightly dance, although rarely in those 
palpable indications of decided stupor, caused by, 
the more potent and far more pernicious proper- 
ties of the spirituons compounds which have been 
introduced among them under the name of “ rum,” 
and which may be said to have proved one of the 
most effective “man-traps” that have been used 
in the nefarious traffic opened with them by 
Europeans. 

In its fermented state, the palm wine is also 
used within our intertropical settlements on the 
African coast to leaven bread, and it is considered 
better for that purpose than yeast; but we are 
not to admit “ bread” in the diet of the natives 
beyond those possessions, or even within them, 
but to a very limited extent. The tree also af- 
fords another peculiar dainty, which some others 
of the palm tribe contribute to gratify man’s 
fastidious palate. large worm, or maggot, 
about the size of the thumb, is frequently found 
in the crown of the tree when beginning to decay, 
and it is considered, even by some Europeans, 
especially if fried in palm oil, as a very delectable 
bonne bouche. But a far more meritorious pro- 
duct for the table is also furnished by this and 
most other palms, in a delicate esculent which 
takes the name of “ palm cabbage,” and which, if 
not boiled too much, combines much of the flavour 
of asparagus and sea-kale, and is, we think, supe- 
rior to either. It is taken from the centre of the 
crown of the tree, where, previously to the expan- 
sion of the coming leaves, they form a large coni- 
cal bud, and are so closely packed one upon an- 
other as to resemble a mass of white convoluted 
envelopes; the removal of which occasions the 
death of the tree, and it is consequently more 
generally taken from among the vast mass of 
younger plants. . 

The oil palm of Western Africa, besides contri- 
buting largely to the domestic wants of the na- 
tives, supplies, in the oil which is extracted from 
its nuts, an article of commerce most important 
in the European and American markets of the 
present day. The value of “palm oil” annually 
imported into England from West Africa alone, 
at the present time, is very little short of a mil- 
lion sterling. The nuts, which are commonly 
shaped like, though something smaller than, a 
pullet’s egg, grow in large clusters of five or six 
hundred and upwards. They are externally smooth, 
of a rich yellow and red colour, and contain a thick 
oily fungous flesh, with a small stone in the centre. 
After exposure for some days in the sun, they are 
bruised, and the crushed paste is placed in boiling 
water, and afterwards passed through cloth, when 
a large quantity of a limpid orange-yellow oil 
separates, which has scarcely any taste, but ex- 
hales a powerful odour that has been compared to 
violets. This hardens when cool to the consist- 
ence of butter, and is used as such, as well as for 
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other purposes, by the natives, aud especially as 
an ingredient in a sort of gallimaufry, which bears 
the name of “ palaver sauce.” They also eat the 
nuts roasted, and in that state regard them as a 
great delicacy. Moreover, at the present time, 
and for some years past, the trade in the oil from 
this one species of the palm has been exercising 
a great moral influence on the minds of the inter- 
tropical tribes on the western shores of Africa, in 
the promotion of legitimate commerce, as a check 
to the slave-dealing propensities of the natives, 
and as a means, it is to be hoped, with other sub- 
sidiary appliances, of suppressing, eventually, do- 
mestic slavery within these regions. 

Although irrelevant to our present subject, we 
may conclude by observing, that another product, 
wholly unknown as an article of commerce a few 
years ago, and now scarcely known or heard of in 
this country, although we are daily consuming it 
under another name, is exercising a similar influ- 
ence, and has acquired a rank in the West African 
trade nearly equal to that of palm oil. We allude 
to the “ground nut,” or, as the French call it, 
the “ pistache,” chiefly imported into France, and 
the oil from which is largely introduced into this 
country as “ olive oil.” 





THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue scene to which the reader is introduced is a 
striking one, presenting, in its accessories, more of 
a northern than of a southern character. Let him 
imagine a river, not full in volume and tardy in 
pace, like most English waters, but possessing 
many of the attributes of a mountain stream ; here 
rushing in noisy rapidity over a shallow and 
pebbly bed, there eddying in whirlpools, and anon 
tranquil in dark profundity. Let him suppose this 
stream flowing through lands originally forming 
part of a richly-endowed monastery, standing about 
three miles distant from the point of which we 
speak, and to be seen from many elevations. Upon 
one of the commanding banks of this river, sur- 
rounded by rich plantations, which form a re- 
markable contrast to the sterility of the neigh- 
bourhood, stands a mansion of no very consider- 
able size, but strikingly varied by tower and 
buttress, by gable and “coign of vantage,” par- 
taking in its general character much more of feudal 
than of domestic times, and referable to no peculiar 
style of architecture. Around are hills worthy to 
be called mountains, the bleak and rugged tops of 
which often brave the winter’s snow and winds, 
whilst a thousand traditions of the supernatural, 
and of the spirits of the fell and flood, and many 
historical associations, attach themselves to their 
summits or to the localities at their base. The 
whole scene is very picturesque and beautiful, and 
still more interesting when its story is known, and 
when all is associated with the name of him who 
planted those trees and erected those towers. 
Searcely the Kebla of the Mohammedans has had 
more eyes turned towards it than have been turned 
to this spot. It has been the topic of numberless 
essays—the goal of many a pilgrimage—the scene 
of histories and mysteries, which have not only 
excited the inhabitants of Britain, but even ex- 





tended more or less throughout the intelligent 
world. Men of all nations, English and Conti- 
nental, Cis-Atlantic and Trans-Atlantic ; authors, 
lawyers, divines, gentry, nobles, heroes of sea and 
shore, have in their turn visited this renowned 
spot, and deemed a smile from its possessor of 
more value than if it had come from almost any 
crowned head of Europe. Yet the admired man 
was neither monarch nor conqueror, but an author, 
though one of a conspicuous class. But now his 
wand is broken; the seal of death is on his brow. 
In the midst of the woods his hands have planted 
—within the mansion he has reared—in the month 
of June, 1832—on a beautiful summer’s evening, 
when, through the open window of the sick- 
chamber the ripple of the adjacent Tweed could be 
distinctly heard, as if it were murmuring a re- 
quiem over his departure—the magnificent Sir 
Walter Scott expired. 

There are some men, sad, sombre, melancholy, 
who seem to have an affinity with death. There 
are others in connexion with whose memories the 
thought of death seems discordant. Such was he 
of whom we write. His history is well known. 
Never was there a more striking instance of the 
insufficiency of earthly good to achieve perma- 
nence, or to satisfy the mind of the possessor. When 
the great Gentile apostle surveyed the efforts of 
those who, in his day, strove for the garland of 
the Olympic games—an acquisition which then 
opened the way to notoriety and renown, he said: 
* They do it for a corruptible crown.” Such is 
the history of all human ambition. Scarcely is 
the prize placed upon the brow, but it begins to 
fade; and the shrivelled and mouldering remnant 
is all that soon remains of what once taxed the 
most strenuous powers to obtain. Scott strove 
hard to acquire a crown; he gained it, but it was 
a corruptible one. The history of his life is a 
melancholy but instructive commentary upon the 
words of Solomon: “ Then I looked upon all the 
works which my hands had wrought, and upon all 
the labour that I had laboured to do, and behold 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit under the sun.” But we anticipate. 

Walter Scott was born of respectable parents, 
and received a training for the northern bar. In 
early life, however, a stronger impulse than that 
of legal ambition gained possession of his mind 
and dictated his future course. His successes were 
not those of jurisprudence, though by personal and 
family interest he rapidly acquired two legal ap- 
pointments. He was constituted Sheriff-depute 
of Selkirkshire and Clerk of Session, and on ob- 
taining the latter position, he ceased altogether to 
practise as an advocate. He had in the mean- 
time, however, felt the blaze of the poetie fire 
within him ; and, after a few maiden efforts, began 
to astonish and delight the world by the energy of 
his literary productions. Powers such as his, di- 
rected to high moral issues, might have left an 
enduring impress upon the world. Scott had in 
him many high materials of excellence. He loved 
virtue ; he was eminently noble and generous, free 
from envy, and beloved in every circle in which he 
moved; he would have scorned to prostitute his 
powers to base and unworthy ends. He had ‘much 
in him of the elements which win respect and ad- 
miration, and possessed many features which the 
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Saviour, when he witnessed them in the young | thing seemed to promise so perfect a realization 
man who came to him, beheld with affection. But | of human wishes as the position which Scott held 
his views were still sadly short of the true sublime. | during a long period. “ The waters of a full cup 


Though by no means destitute of many pious and | 
devotional sentiments, they were not imbued with | 


the spirit of evangelical religion. He aimed rather 
to confer pleasure than to work out lasting benefits; 
and though he mingled much that was instructive 
and valuable with the pleasure he gave, he was not 
a Milton, who loved to paint 


“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ;” 


nor even a Cowper, who, instinct with the fire of 
heaven, has contributed greatly to fix sentiments 
of living piety in fhe minds of men, and who held 
aloft the despised or neglected truths of religion 
at a time when to do so was a disgrace. 

Scott’s success, however, was eminent in its 
sphere. The world applauded with rapture the 
metrical romances which flowed with such facility 
from his pen. When does it not praise him who 
can successfully amuse ? When he turned him- 
self from poetry to prose, the popularity of his 
productions surpassed that of any writer before or 
since. Nor was he confined to any single class of 
literature. So versatile were his powers, as that 
there was scarcely any current topic which he did 
not “touch,” and, in general estimation, “ touch 
only to adorn.” And what was most wonderful 
was to observe how his well-ballasted mind with- 
stood the gales of applause which blew upon him 
from every quarter. ‘“ The homage paid him,” in 
1809, writes his biographer, “ would have turned 
the head of any less gifted man of eminence.” 
Another friend thus described the different effect 
which all this adulation produced upon Scott on 
the one hand, and his wife on the other. ‘“ Mr. 
Scott,” said she, “always appears to me like a 
glas$ through which the rays of admiration pass 
without sensibly affecting it; but the bit of paper 
that lies beside it will presently be in a blaze ; and 
no wonder.” 

Yet, though the mind of Scott seemed steadily 
to resist the influences which would have utterly 
destroyed most others, there were circumstances 
which ultimately pointed out his weakness, though 
they were for a long time hidden from the world. 
The error of Scott may seem to many natural and 
venial. Its indulgence, however, led to his un- 
doing. His great temptation was the ambition of 
founding, by means of his talents, not only a re- 
putation, but a family. “I assure you,” he writes 
to his relative, “ we are not a little proud of being 
greeted as laird and lady of Abbotsford.” This 
was the notion continually present to his mind ; 
and to be a kind of modern feudal baron was the 
object of his constant poetical aspirings. Alas! if 
adversity have slain its thousands, surely pro- 
sperity has slain its ten thousands. Well is this 
world described as “a bad paymaster, who gives 
not what he has promised.” Never did any man, 
from Solomon downwards, think by any spell to 
bind this variable, inconstant life to do his bidding, 
who did not in some shape or other reap remorse 
and sorrow. It is “sowing the wind to reap the 
whirlwind.” “It has no stalk.” We shall see 
more of this in the sequel. 

Certainly, as the world would judge of it, no- 


were wrung out to him.” Taking him as he ap- 
peared during many years, there seemed nothing 
farther to desire. His profits as an author were 
such as had been, before he obtained them, re- 
garded as impossible. He could calculate on the 
possibility of gaining £30,000 in two years by his 
more considerable works, and £6000 by smaller 
brochures, and this in addition to a competent in- 
come which alone would have placed him beyond 
the reach of want. In fact, bargains were made 
between him and his publisher for works not only 
not written, but not even yet planned, and for 
four works at once, for which payment was made 
in anticipation. 

During this time, his house at Abbotsford, which 
had gradually grown into a mansion, was the seat 
of a princely hospitality, carried on upon the widest 
scale, and its festivities often rivalled those of 
nobility itself. His extraordinary powers of con- 
versation were the delight of all his associates, 
whilst his real benevolence and unaffected kind- 
ness gave to his talents a resistless charm. No 
man shone more brightly in domestic life, or had 
around him a wider circle of attached friends. 
The finger pointed him out wherever he could be 
recognised—in the street, on the stage-coach, in 
the steamboat; honours came upon him from the 
most unexpected quarters ; he was toasted at pub- 
lic dinners ; was on terms of cordiality with almost 
every man of eminence; was an honoured guest 
at the palace of his sovereign ; and, in the festivi- 
ties which greeted George Iv on his visit to Edin- 
burgh, was almost as much noticed as the monarch 
himself. He received the highest distinction when 
present during the occupation of Paris by the 
Allies, and in Ireland was almost overwhelmed 
by demonstrations of his popularity. He refused 
to be made poet laureate ; he could have obtained 
without difficulty a seat on the bench; he was 
created a baronet amidst circumstances of pecu- 
liar favour ; and in his latter days received the 
offers of a pension, and of the rank of privy coun- 
sellor. Authors dedicated to him the highest pro- 
ductions of their genius; and, in the height of his 
unequalled popularity, Lord Byron sent him a 
presentation copy of his works, inscribed—‘ To 
the Monarch of Parnassus, from one of his Sub- 
jects.” Universities offered to him their highest 
honours. In short, the whole cornucopia of hu- 
man enjoyment seemed at one period to be poured 
at his feet. And what was more surprising was, 
that none of these things were purchased by base- 
ness, servility, or abandonment of self-respect. 

One secret there was, indeed, which in its ope- 
ration must have weighed like lead upon his spirit. 
But that he did not think a guilty one, though 
it must be confessed that it sometimes necessi- 
tated a tortuous policy most unworthy of him. 
With this exception, his honours were fairly 
gained. One of his friends wrote of him in 1825, 
with possibly somewhat too high a varnish: “ He 
has been for many years the object of the most 
acute and vigilant observation, and, as far as my 
own opportunities have gone, I must agree with 
the general report, namely, that on no occasion has 





he ever betrayed the smallest symptom of vanity 
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or affectation, or insinuated a thought bordering 
on presumption, or even on a consciousness of his 
own superiority in any respect whatever...... 
Surely, if Sir Walter Scott be not a happy man, 
which he seems truly to be, he deserves to be 
80.” 

Such was the man who, by a singular fascina- 
tion, drew towards him the attention of thousands. 
If the object of men were pleasure, none contri- 
buted more to its promotion. He was gay, witty, 
though not frivolous; the surprising stores of his 
capacious memory seemed inexhaustible; he was 
equally at home in poetry, history, fiction, criti- 
cism, and antiquities; he had a clear view of 
human nature, and a large experience of the world. 
What eyes were directed towards him as he sat 
at his desk in the little Court of Session! How 
eagerly did men watch his glance, as if from it 
they could divine his secret! With what interest 
did the stranger mark every movement of his pen, 
wondering what might be the theme then engag- 
ing him! Many were the tourists who, lacking 
an introduction to the great man, wandered curi- 
ously about the gates of Abbotsford, if perchance 
they might catch a glimpse of him who was the 
great marvel of his times! Seldom has human 
ambition reached such a pinnacle. Rarely has 
popularity been founded upon such varied quali- 
fications, and indeed excellencies. But 


* He builds too low who builds bencath the skies.” 


We must turn the medal, and behold the obverse. 
Eg acu by success, and having ever before him 
the hope of forming a house and leaving a name, 
Scott, in the commencement of his literary career, 
entered into a partnership with his printers and 
publishers. The movement was commercially a 
very ill-advised one. But’ what was worse, it in- 
volved a secret, and Scott’s history proved the force 
of the maxim, that “ where mystery begins, truth 
ends.” Even this high-minded man was ‘compel- 
led to resort sometimes to a lie, and what was 
worse, to defend his right to use it. The con- 
sciousness of this secret alone was sufficient to dim 
much of the splendour of his successes. And 
often, when the world was loud in its praise of the 
distinguished author, commercial embarrassments 
were eating into his very heart’s core—embarrass- 
ments embittered by the fear lest his secret should 
be diseovered, and the proud baron be shown be- 
fore the world as an insolvent tradesman. 

It is the purpose of God not only to let man see 
that he cannot be happy in anything human, but 
to plant briars in his way, so that he shall not be 
happy. A series of calamities clustered round 
this great man in later life, to exemplify this pro- 
cess. The commercial panic of the year 1826 
came. But before it arrived, we find his journal 
full of such entries as—“ Annoyed with anxious 
presentiments.” “If things go badly in London, 
the magic wand of the Unknown will be shivered 
in his grasp. He must then be termed ‘ the Too- 
well-known.’”’ “ Men will think pride has had a 
fall. Let them indulge their own pride in think- 
ing that my fall will make them higher, or seem 
so at least.” 

i At last the crisis came. Poor Scott was ruined. 
I felt rather sneaking,” says he, in his journal of 
January, 1826, “as I came home from the Parlia- 








ment House—felt as if I were liable monstrari 
digito in no very pleasant way.” At this time he 
writes also :—‘ A painful scene after dinner, and 
a still more painful one after supper, endeavouring 
to convince these poor dear creatures” (his wife 
and children) “that they must not look for mira- 
cles, but consider the misfortune as certain, and 
only to be lessened by patience and labour.” 
Again: “I have walked my last on the domains 
I have planted—sate the last time in the halls I 
have built. But death would have taken them 
from me, if misfortune had spared them. My 
poor people, whom I loved so well!” 

From this time the position of Scott became 
one of painful notoriety. He struggled, indeed, 
against his sorrows with a noble fortitude, which 
encourages the hope that some of it might be de- 
rived from higher sources than any which this 
world could furnish; but from this time it be- 
came painfully evident that “ the iron had entered 
into his soul.” The crisis, however, called forth 
some of the grandest features of his character. 
Disdaining to screen himself from the just de- 
mands of iis creditors by taking refuge under in- 
solvency, he set himself, at an inconceivable ex- 
pénditure of mental and moral energy, to release 
himself by his pen from pecuniary obligations. 
This herculean task, it may suffice to say, was at 
length accomplished, though not entirely whilst 
he lived. 

Other sorrows came to swell the tide of his de- 
jection. The companion of his early joys, and 
partner of his later sorrows, about this time sick- 
ened and died. The blow was heavy. How Scott 
felt it may be learned from his “ Diary.” “The 
are arranging the chamber of death—that whic 
was long the apartment of connubial happiness, 
and of whose arrangements (better than in richer 
houses) she was so proud. They are treading fast 
and thick. For weeks you could not have heard 
a foot-fall. Oh, my God!” Elsewhere he writes : 
“The want of the affectionate care that used to be 
ready with lowered voice and stealthy pace, to 
smooth the pillow and offer condolence and assist- 
ance—gone—gone—for ever, ever, ever!’ Once 
more: “In my better days I had stories to tell; 
but death has closed the long dark avenue upon 
loves and friendships, and I look at them as 
through the grated door of a burial-place, filled 
with monuments of those who were dear to me, 
with no insincere wish that it may open for me at 
no distant period. No help for it—and no matter 
either.” There are numerous other entries, equally 
painful and dreary. 

Scott was now realizing in its full force the 
truth of that striking passage which so well de- 
scribes him and his disappointments : “ Thou shalt 
plant pleasant plants, and shalt set it with strange 
slips; in the morning thou shalt make thy plant 
to grow, and in the evening thou shalt make thy 
seed to flourish, but the harvest shall be a heap in 
a day of grief and of desperate sorrow.” His town 
residenee in Edinburgh was sold; the tourist 
lounged about the gate of Abbotsford, but its fes- 
tivity had beeome a mere remembrance. The 
hands of old friends who greeted Scott conveyed 
in their gripe a painful reminiscence, though he 
thanked them for their sympathy. 

As years increased, neither was his bodily 
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strength so great, nor his mental activity so con- 
spicuous. At length an attack of paralysis laid 
him low; and though for a time he seemed to re- 
cover, he was gradually becoming another man 
from his former self. ‘“ He looked jaded and worn 
before evening set in,” says his biographer. “ Af- 
ter the immediate alarms of the spring, it might 
have been even agreeable to witness the placid 
twilight scene, but for our knowledge that nothing 
could keep him from toiling many hours daily at 
his desk, and, alas! that he was no longer sus- 
tained by the daily commendations of his printer. 
It was obvious that the manner in which Ballan- 
tyne communicated with him was sinking into his 
spirits, and we foresaw that some trying crisis of 
discussion could not be much longer deferred. A 
nervous twitching about the muscles of his mouth 
was always more or less discernible from the date 
of the attack in February ; but we could easily 
tell, by the aggravation of that symptom, when 
he had received a packet from the Canongate. 
And if he felt his printer’s complaints so keenly, 
what was to be expected in the case of a plain and 
undeniable manifestation of disappointment on the 
part of the public, and consequently of the book- 
seller P”” 

For a little while the hospitalities of Abbotsford 
were resumed, under more sober regulations than 
hefore ; but former days could no more be revived. 
There was a melancholy sadness rharking every 
attempt at festivity. 

A little further ‘onward, and we encounter an- 
other scene. Sir Walter’s mind had now fallen 
into more hopeless decay, his popularity as an au- 
thor ceased, and, still more painful, about this 
time the part the aged man took in some local 
political movements exposed him to the manifes- 
tations of public odium, which pierced him like an 
envenomed -arrow—/im, the flattered, courted, 
almost adored. About this time also he resigned 
his post as Clerk of Session. ‘‘ Vacation and ses- 
sion,” he wrote, “are now the same to me. The 
long remove must then be looked to for the final 
signal to break up; and this is a serious thought.” 
“ Tf I were only worthy, I would pray God for a 
sudden death, and no interregnum between I cease 
to exercise reason and I cease to exist.” Still he 
clung to his pen. “I must home to work,” said 
he, on hearing of the fatal seizure of a friend, 
“while it is called day; for the night cometh, 
when no man can work. I put that text many a 
year ago on my dial-stone, but it often preached 
in vain.” Well had it been for Scott—well had 
it been for the world—if this untiring energy had 
been employed on more substantial materials. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon all the painful 
details of decadence. The welling out of the 
springs of life is always mournful—especially 
mournful when the truths of the gospel do but 
faintly irradiate the scene. It will suffice to say, 
that in honour to Sir W. Scott a government fri- 
gate was placed at his command, and that he 
visited by this means the south of Europe—now 
an imbecile and infirm old man. He returned— 
only to die. When he had arrived at Abbotsford 
once more, “he desired to be drawn into the 
library and placed by the central window, that he 
might look down upon the Tweed. Here,’ says his 
son-in-law—now himself departed —* he expressed 











a wish that I should read to him, and when I asked 
from what book, he said, ‘Need you ask? There 
is but one.’ I chose the 14th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. He listened with mild devotion, and said, 
when I had done, ‘ Well, this is a great comfort ; 
I have followed you distinctly, and I feel as if I 
were yet to be myself again.’ In this placid mood 
he was again put to bed, and had many hours of 
soft slumber.” 

A few days after witnessed a very affecting 
scene: “He fell asleep in his chair, and after 
dozing for perhaps half an hour, started awake, 
and, shaking the plaids we had- put about him 
from off his shoulders, said, ‘ This is sad idleness; 
I shall forget what I have been thinking of if I 
don’t set it down now. Take me into my own 
room, and fetch the keys of my desk.’ He re- 
peated this so earnestly, that we could not refuse. 
His daughters went into his study, opened his 
writing-desk, and laid paper and pen in the usual 
ee The pen was put into his hand, and 
he endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, but 
they refused their office—it dropped on the paper. 
He sank back among his pillows, silent tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks. Sir Walter, after a little 
while, again dropt into slumber. When he was 
awaking, Laidlaw said to me, ‘Sir Walter has had 
a little repose.’ ‘No, Willie,’ said he; ‘no repose 
for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ The tears again 
rushed from his eyes.” 

Religious exercises were now acceptable to him, 
and his thoughts appeared often to wander over 
portions of the Bible. One more occurrence must 
be related :—After much mental weakness, he 
awoke one morning—the day of his death—to 
perfect consciousness, but in utter prostration. 
“ His eye was clear and calm; every trace of the 
wild fire of delirium was extinguished. ‘ Lock- 
hart,’ he said, ‘I may have but a minute to speak 
to you. My dear, be a good man; be virtuous ; 
be religious ; be a good man. Nothing else will 
give yOu any comfort when you come to lie here.’ 
He paused, and I said, ‘Shall I send for Sophia 
and Anne?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘don’t disturb them. 
Poor souls! I know they were up all night. God 
bless you all!’ After saying this, he sank into a 
tranquil sleep, which imperceptibly yielded to 
death.” 

And there he lay, in the midst of the scene he 
had laboured to create—a wrecked, disappointed, 
though not dishonoured man. He had outlived 
many of his early friends; his fortune was gone ; 
his lands were no longer his own (though some of 
them were redeemed for his family after his death) ; 
the objects of his life were all frustrated. Nor was 
this all. After his departure, his family sank 
away ; one after another yielded to the cold hand 
of death. Daughters, son, grandson, son-in-law, 
all are gone. No descendant has risen up to claim 
Abbotsford at the hand of his only surviving 
child. Abbotsford remains—in all its richness of 
wood and grove, of expensive furniture and ar- 
morial emblazonment; but it is denuded of some 
of its extensive lands, and is a monument in pre~ 
sence of which the visitor sighs over “ the vanity 
of human wishes.” 

Let us learn the Iesson! Let us seek in Christ 
the only valuable possessions—the real, the sub- 
stantial, the eternal ! 
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Screntiric INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE Phin OF THE 
FigmMament.—The milky way, imagined by some of the 
ancients to be the old abandoned pathway of the sun, is 
produced by the light of myriads of stars, too remote to, be 


seen individually by the naked eye. So densely are they | 


crowded, that some portions of space, not greater appa- 
rently than the surface of the moon, have been found to 
contain several thousands. An estimate perhaps not im- 
probable, gives twenty millions at least as contained in 
this stratum. Sir William Herschel, whose great telescope 
first resolved its outer portions into stars, formed also an 
approximate estimate of their distance, arriving at the con- 
clusion that the most remote stars in this ring or cluster 
are at least 500 times more distant than those which are 
nearest to us. We are therefore brought to this astonish- 
ing result, that the dimensions of the milky way are such 
as to require several thousand years for light to cross its 
entire diameter. 

A Turitiinc Incrpryt.—The Rev. Mr. Jacobs, the 
Ojibwa Missionary now in this city, related a thrilling inci- 
dent at the Bowdoin-street Vestry, on Fast Day afternoon. 
There were two brothers, he said, among the Ojibwas, who 
were conjurers. Oneof them having become a convert to 
Christianity, renounced the practice of his art. This gave 
great offence to the other brother, and he declared that he 
would tomahawk the Missionary the first time that he saw 
him. A threat of this sort by an Indian is not a vain 
thing. The conjurer came into a meeting where the Mis- 
sionary was to officiate, with his tomahawk in his hand. 
One of the Indians came to Mr. Jacobs, in the midst of 
his sermon, and requested him to stop, for the man had 
come into the meeting to kill him; but he still went on. 
The conjurer started from his seat to carry into effect his 
murderous design. Mr. Jacobs requested him to stop until 
he had finished his sermon, saying that after that he should 
be ready. He closed his eyes, expecting every moment to 
feel the stroke of the tomahawk. After a few minutes he 
heard a cry of distress ; and opening his eyes, he saw that 
it was the conjurer prostrate, and crying for mercy. In 
about two days he obtained peace in believing. He is now 
a preacher of the faith which he once endeavoured to 
destroy.— Boston Recorder. 

Oxp Aces or Artists.— Killigrew died at the age of 
88, Bowman 88, Quin 73, Garrick 98, Mrs. Clive 75, 
Beard 74, Rich 70, Betterton 75, Quick 83, King 76, 
Charles Dibdin 74, Murphy 78, Barryniore 71, Wycherley 
75, Southern 86, Moody 85, Mrs. Bracegirdle 85, Macklin 
107, Cibber 86, Cumberland 79, Hull 76, Yates 89, 
Munden 74, Mrs. Abington 84, “Gentleman” Smith 89, 
John Jonstone 82, Pope 73, Mrs. Hartley 73, John Ban- 
nister 76, Mrs. Bannister 92, Fawcett 72, Powell 82, George 
Colman “the younger” 74, Gattie 70, Mrs. John Kemble 
88, Mrs. Sparks 83, O’Keefe 86, Wroughton 74, Mrs. 
Glover 70, Betterton 83, Elkanah Settle 75, Handel 76, 
Haydn 78, Madame Mara 84, Mrs. Siddons 76, Mrs. 
Mattocks 81, Charles Abbot 89, Mrs. Pitt 72, Kemble 82, 
Blissett 83, Brunton 82, Wewitzer 76, Mrs. Davenport 84, 
Miss Pope 75, Thomas Dibdin 70, Packer 78, Byrne 90, 
Saunders (the noted “showman,” said to have fostered 
Edmund Kean and Andrew Ducrow) 90, H. Johnston 70, 
Joanna Baillie 89, Patrick Barrett 88, Dowton 88, Mrs. 
Harlow 87, Charles Kemble 79, Richard Jones 73, Mrs. 
Edwin 82, John Louin 83, and Mrs. Ann Kelly 103. 

T'nz Priston Prant.—There is a hothouse plant, Pilea 
allitrichoides, of tender, brittle, and juicy aspect, which 
looks as if it would be good toeat in a cooling salad, but 
which is really of so explosive a temperament that it might 
fairly be called the pistol plant. When near flowering, and 
with its tiny buds ready to open, if the plant is either 
dipped in water, or abundantly watered, each bud will ex- 

lode successively, keeping up a mimic Sebastopol bom- 
sae dew sending forth a puff of gunpowder smoke, or a 
little cloud of dusty pollen, as its stamens suddenly start 
forth to take their place and form a cross. Itis no novelty ; 
but it is still an amusing toy. 

Mitx as a Manuracturtne Increprent.—Milk 


now performs other oftices besides the production of butter 
and cheese and the flavouring of tea. It has made itsway 


| into the textile factories, and has become a valuable adjunct 


in the hands of the calico printer and the woollen manu- 
facturer. In the class of pigment printing work, which is 
indeed a species of painting, the colours are laid on the face 
of the goods in an insoluble condition, so as to give a full, 
brilliant appearance. As a vehicle for effecting this process 
of decoration, the insoluble albumen obtained from eggs 
was always used, until Mr. Pattison, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
found a more economical substitute in milk. For this pur- 
pose buttermilk is now bought up in large quantities from 
the farmers, and the desired indissoluble matter is obtained 
from it at a price far below that of egg albumen. This 
matter the patentee has called “lactarin.” A second ap- 
plication of the same article—milk—has just been de- 
veloped by causes arising out of the recent high price of 
olive oil, which having risen from £40 to £70 a ton, the 
woollen manufacturers are now using the high-priced 
article mixed with milk. This compound is said to answer 
much better than oil alone, the animal fat contained in the 
globules of the milk apparently furnishing an element of 
more powerful effect upon the fibres than the pure vege- 
table oil per se. 

Saturn’s Rines—In a recent work, entitled, “The 
New Theory of Creation and Deluge,” among other start- 
ling po, it is stated that it is probable the rings 
which surround Saturn are composed of water, snow, or 
ice, which, in some future time, may descend and deluge 
the planet, as ours was deluged in the days of Noah. Sir 
David Brewster writes thus :—“ Mr. Otto Struve and Mr. 
Bond have lately studied with the great Munich telescope, 
at the Observatofy of Pulkoway, the third ring of Saturn, 
which Mr, Lassells and Mr. Bond discovered to be fluid. 
These astronomers are of the opinion that this fluid ring is 
not a very recent formation, and that it is not subject to 
rapid change; and they have come to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the inner border of the ring has, since the 
time of Huygens, been gradually approaching the body of 
Saturn, and that we may expect, sooner or lon erhaps 
in some dozen of years, to see the ring united with the body 
of the planet.” 

Syrian Sarutarions.—During the evening many of 
the friends of the family dropped in; those who knew me 
personally embraced me, saluted me with a kiss on each 
cheek, and then kissed my left shoulder; this is the custom. 
Strangers to me simply bowed, and placed their hand on 
their heart, then on their mouth, and then on their fore- 
head ; a very genteel way of saluting. Placing the hand 
on the heart will remind the reader of the seat of the affec- 
tions ; on the lips, the kiss of love; on the forehead, of 
esteem and respect. Thus affection, love, and respect are 
combined in the salutation of a Syrian. As soon as any 
stranger came in, we all rose to meet him, saluted him, and 
pressed on him the best seat, which is usually the furthest 
up from the door. As some of these gentlemen who came 
last brought their wives with them—three or four of them 
having infants in their arms—it was resolved, much to my 
regret, that the ladies should adjourn to another room, 
which was immediately done.— Wobardet’s Syria. 

Derivation oF THE Worp “Casn.”—There can be 
but little doubt that the word cash is derived from the 
Italian cassa, \the chest in which Italian merchants kept 
their money, as do at the present time the Spaniards in 
their caja, the Portuguese in their cazxa, and the French 
in their caisse. The application of the word cash to money 
is altogether English, it not having a corresponding term 
in any other European language. Cash having been so 
inconsiderately adopted instead of cassa (chest), entries in 
the cash-book (it should be chest-book) are made in English 
counting-houses in this unmeaning way:—“ Cash Dr.” 
and “Cash Cr.” ; whereas the chest, and not the money, 
is Dr. for what is put into it, and Cr. for what is taken 
out. Great mischief, too, has often arisen, as is well known 
in bankrupt courts, from the misuse of the word cash, in 
which large deficiencies often appear, and which would not 
be the case if the word chest were used as it ought to be. 
Instead of the cash account in the ledger, it should be 
chest account ; but we have yet much to learn in England 
regarding mercantile book-keeping.—Notes and Queries. 
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